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only.1 Foster Watson quotes the example of St. Olave's, South-
wark. The churchwardens, speaking of their Free School, in
1561, say: "We have great number of poor people in our parish
who are not able to keep their children at grammar. But we are
desirous to have them taught the principles of Christian religion
and to write, read and cast accounts and so to put them forth to
prentice."2
He also mentions the churchwardens' accounts of 1653 at
Darlington, "Edward Holmes a poor scholar at the Petit School for
half-yr's teaching 3s. 3d.," and "Dame Seamer for her wages for
teaching a boy one year 4/-."3 Is the latter an early instance of a
dame-school?
A. F. Leach gives several examples. From the Beverley
accounts: "They agreed the same day [Le. 1572] that the Governors
shall appoint one Maister for to teach pettyes in this Borow; and to
have 53s. 4d. allowed; and the Grammar Maister to be no more
charged with teaching pettyes."4 This looks as though the master
of the grammar-school had objected strenuously to the task of
teaching small children to read and write. From the Rotherham
accounts, 1635: "Item glasse for the Petty Schoole. 8d."5
The Clerk's School at Skipton is an interesting example of a
pre-Elizabethan primary school which survived until 1814 when
it was superseded by the National School. The school was founded
by Ermysted in 1555, seven years after he had refounded Skipton
Grammar School. That it was his intention to endow the Clerk's
School for elementary instruction is clear from the foundation
deed. The endowment was left for "the finding and maintaining
of one Clerk sufficiently learned to teach Children the Spell and
Read the A.B.C. called the ABsc, the Primer and Psalter in Latin
and not in English, and teach them to sing plain Song perfectly,
and to teach them daily and diligently upon every Week Day
without taking of any Money ... except one Penny of every Scholar
at the Entry to put his name in the School Master's Book, and if the
Scholar have not a Peny, to let him enter for nothing." The school
seems to have been taught by the parish clerk. During the 18th
century it received financial assistance from Lady Hastings and
Lord Thanet, though later it was compelled through circumstances
to admit some fee-paying scholars. The Clerk's School at Skipton
1 J. E. G. de Montmorency, op. cit., p. 192.
2 The English Grammar Schools to 1660, p. 158.                                * Ibid.
* Early Yorkshire Schools, Vol. I, p. 118.        6 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 210.